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FRUIT  DISTRIBUTION  IN  PARIS 

The  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Paris  is  very 
unique  considering  the  sir.o  of  the  city  and  its  position  as  a  world 
mutropolis.    Paris  depends  almost  entirely  upon  hone  grown  produce,  and 
simplicity  rules  in  all  methods  of  marketing.     Its  market  furnishes  a 
stricking  contrast  to  that  of  London  whore  more  imported  than  domestic 
fruits  are  to  he  seen,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  relatively 
complex  channels  of  distribution.     In  the  Paris  market  heavy  volume  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  goes  from  grower  to  consumer  with  only  one  or  two 
intermediaries.    From  grower  to  commission  merchant  to  retailer  to 
consumer  is  the  path  of  most  of  the  fruits.    The  large^factor  who  deals 
in  volumes  between  the  producer  and  small  wholesaler,  so  common  in  the 
larger  American  cities  as  the  car-lot  jobber,  and  in  English  centers 
as  the  importing  broker,  is  practically  unknown  in  Paris.    Elders  & 
Fyffes,  Ltd.,  the  European  branch  of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  is  the " 
only  Parisian  agency  of  this  character  in  existence. 


Practically  the  only  fruits  imported  in  France  are  a  few  pears 
and  apples  from  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  oranges  from  Spain  and 
bananas  from  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  West  Indies,    with  its  sub- 
tropical Mediterranean  coast  and  its  varying  altitudes  and  climates, 
France  is  relatively  self  sufficient  as  regards  the  year-round 
production  of  its  fruits  and  vegetables. 

All  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  of  France  look  upon  Paris 
as  the  best  market  for  their  fancy  produce.    For  this  reason  it  has 
become  something  of  a  center  for  exporters  of  French  fruits  and  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  in  the  provinces  of  France  are  bought  on 
the  Paris  market  to  be  exported  to  England  and  Germany.    Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  Paris  is  never  likely  to  bo  neglected  by  the  French  grower 
in  the  matter  of  choice  supplies.    His  very  choicest  berries,  cherries, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes  and  apples  find  their  way  in 
season  to  Paris.     Of  these  fruits  the  grape  undoubtedly  occupies  a 
position  of  greater  importance  than  it  does  in  any  of  our  American  cities- 
It  comes  on  the  mcrket  in  July  and  lasts  until  March. 

As  a  market  for  fruit  Paris  does  not  compare  with  a  city  like 
London.    Neither  the  quality,  quantity  nor  assortment  that  would  be 
expected  by  one  familiar  with  ether  large  markets  is  to  be  seen  in  its 
wholesale  and  retail  stores,    during  the  late  winter  and  early  spring, 
bananas,  oranges  and  a  few  withered  home-grown  apples  and  pears  make 
up  the  assortment.    The  retail  fruit  shops  are  inconspicuous,  their 
displays  neglected  and  their  stocks  small.    Supplies  of  winter-grown 
vegetables,  however,  are  much  more  important  and  their  quality  of  the 
best . 
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While  British  cities  have  their  volumes  of  apples  from  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  their  grapes,  peaches, 
pears  and  pluns  fron  South  Africa  and  South  America,  Paris  in  the  spring  of 
£925,  had  no  barreled  apples,  no  apples  fron  the  Southern  Menisphere  and 
only  an  inconsequential  supply  of  Washington  Wine saps  and  South  African 
pears  and  pluns,  all  these  secured  in  the  London  market.  Grapefruit 
v/as  to  be  seen  only  in  a  very  few  fancy  fruiterers. 

General  $fe thods  of  distribution- 

The  municipality  of  Paris  enters  more  into  the  distribution  of 
its  perishable  foodstuffs  than  any  city  yet  observed.     It  has  a  large 
area  that  would  appear  to  be  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  devoted  to  a 
municipal  market.    This  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  only  a  few 
blocks  removed  from  the  Louvre  and  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  rail 
connections  over  which  the  bulk  of  the  produce  arrives.    Covering  the 
market  area  are  large  pavilions  divided  into  sections  devoted  to  the 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  meats,  fish,  poultry,  dairy  products 
and  flowers.    Each  section  is  divided  as  to  wholesale  and  retail,  although 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  closely  drawn  lines.    The  wholesale  merchant 
sells  any  of  his  commodities  in  units  of  one  package* 

The  number  of  stalls  in  the  market  remain  constant.  The 
municipality  keeps  a  close  check  on  each  merchant's  turnover  and  space  is 
taken  away  from  one  and  granted  to  another,  or  locations  are  changed,  as 
volumes  of  business  change.    Each  merchant  occupying  municipal  space  is 
required  to  deposit  a  guarantee  fund  with  the  municipality  and  to  file  a 
duplicate  copy  of  all  account  sales*    Ho  merchant  Is  allowed  to  do  both 
buying  and  selling  business,  but  must  sell  solely  on  commission,  and  he  is 
at  the  same  time  prevented  from  making  financial  or  other  advances  to 
growers  as  an  inducement  in  soliciting  consignments.    The  administration 
of  the  market  is  carried  on  by  the  Paris  Police  Department  whose  records 
are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.    If  within  a  certain  number  of 
years  after  a  transaction  a  grower  or  shipper  feels  that  he  was  not  fairly 
dealt  with  ha  can  search  the  police  records,  compare  his  account  sales  with 
those  filed  with  the  police  and  with  the  going  market  for  the  date.  If 
discrepancies  are  found,  or  if  infractions  of  the  rules  and  regulations  are 
found,  the  commission  merchant  is  subject  to  the  confiscation  of  his 
guarantee  funds  and  to  the  loss  of  his  space. 

I.t  is  stated  that  these  regulations  are  so  numerous  and  so 
difficult  to  comply  with  that  many  ha  Ye  deve  .7  oped  wholesale  businesses  on 
private  property  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Ealles  (Municipal  Uarket )  where 
they  are  not  subject  to  these  requirements.    This  seems  particularly  true 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  business  as  apparently  more  business  is  done 
outside  of  the  Halles  than  inside,  the  firms  doing  the  largest  volume  of 
business  having  their  own  properties  and  buying  and  selling  or  making 
advances  to  growers  at  will.    If  the  grower  or  shipper  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  treatment  he  is  receiving  from  these  unregulated  merchants  he 
always  has  tie  option  of  making  his  consignments  to  those  under  municipals 
sups  rvision. 
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Practically  all  of  tho  fruit  business  done  in  Paris  is  on  a 
commission  basis  with  tho  exception  of  that  in  V«ost  Indian  bananas  which 
are  sold  on  firm  ordor  by  ^l&ors  &  Pyffcs,  Ltd.     Largo  volumes  of  Canary 
Island  banan  .s  aro  also  received  in  Paris, and  these  are  handled  on  a 
consignment  basis.    Host  of  tho  French  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  make 
up  the  bulk  of  tho  produce  handled,  are  consignments  direct  from  the 
grower  and  practicaly  always  consist  of  a  few  packages  of  one  fruit  and 
a  few  of  another.    There  is  no  standardization  of  packages  in  Prance  and 
the  commission  merchant  is  burdened  with  the  handling  of  several  different 
styles  of  packages  in  dealing  with  one  commodity.    As  sales  are  made  direct 
to  tho  retail  trade  in  quantities  of  from  one  package  up,  and  as  all  have 
to  be  accounted  for  to  tho  grower  by  tho  commission  merchant  It  can  be 
seen  that  an  endless  amount  of  accounting  is  required  of  the  Paris  whole- 
sale dealer. 

The  commission  merchant  in  so  far  as  possible  segregates  his 
commodities  so  that  the  buyer  may  go  to  one  part  of  the  store  and  find 
oranges  and  to  another  and  find  potatoes,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
commission  merchant  has  been  required  to  keep  each  shipper's  consignments 
in  a  group,  with  a  salesman  In  charge  cf  several  consignments.  The 
variation  in  containers  has  caused  the  commission  merchants  to  do  their 
trading  in  units  of  weight  instead  of  by  packages.    Some  of  the  larger 
operators  have  attempted  to  solve  the  vast  problem  of  accounting  by  the 
installation  of  American  bookkeeping  and  calculating  machinery,  \ihile 
the  practice  of  growers  consigning  their  produce  to  a  commission  merchant 
who  in  turn  sells  it  to  a  retailer  or  consumer  is  a  very  simple  path  of 
distribution,  it  results  in  a  very  complex  wholesale  business  and  probably 
is  as  expensive  as  if  another  intermediary  consolidated  consignments  and 
redistributed  them  in  larger  units  to  tho  smaller  jobbers  who  treat  with 
the  retail  trade.      ertainly  the  system  prevents  the  proper  exhibition  of 
the  fruits  and  vegetables  in  wholesale  stores  and  places  a  gre^.t  handicap 
upon  attempts  to  do  business  efficiently. 

Another  serious  burden  that  the  Paris  wholesale  merchant  works 
undor  is  that  of  returning  empty  packages  to  the  grower.    This  practice 
is  not  confined  to  France  but  is  as  common  here  as  in  any  other  European 
Market.    The  practice  usually  is  based  upon  the  commission  merchant  own- 
ing the  packages  and  sending  them  out  to  the  grower  as  an  inducement  to 
got  consignments.    The  grower  Is  charged  with  a  certain  number  of  packages 
when  forwarded  and  credited  with  those  that  are  received  full  of  produce. 
They  then  pass  through  to  the  retailer  and  ho  is  given  a  credit  when  ho 
returns  the  empty  baskets  or  boxes.    The  commission  merchants  in  the  market 
get  together  and  make  out  a  list  of  uniform  prices. on  returnable  empties. 
Aside  from  all  of  the  accounting  in  connection  with  this  practice, 
considerable  warehouse  spaco  and  labor  are  required  to  handle,  sort,  repair 
and  store  the  empty  packages. 

Franco  is  very  democratic  in  the  groat  prize  that  is  placed  on 
independent  and  individual  enterprise.    This  tendency  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated  than  in  tho  Paris  market.    One  of  tho  largest  commission 
merchants  outside  of  the  Hallos,  having  three  largo  wholesale  stores  in 
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various  quarters  of  the  market,  employs  fifty  or  sixty  sales  people,  amny 
of  \.hon  are  women.     Instead  of  being  paid  salaries,  each  receives  a 
commission  of  l|$  of  his  sales,  and  is  given  an  allotted  floor  space  with, 
one  or  more  growers1  consignments  to  work.  upon.     If  a  customer  does  not 
like  to  deal  with  any  particular  salesman  he  passes  along  throu;;h  the 
store  until  he  cones  to  his  favorite.     It  results  in  each  salesman 
retaining  his  own  good-will  with  a  certain  clientele  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  there  are  50  or  50  snail  commission  merchants  under  the 
canopy  of  one  firm,  -  the  head  of  the  firm  providing  the  premises,  acccrait- 
ing,  finances,  and  maintaining  a  field  organisation  to  secure  the  necessary 
consignments . 

One  of  the  salesmen  in  the  above  firm  was  grower  of  "bananas  from 
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the  °anary  Islands  who  was  stopping  in  Paris  selling  his  own  fruit.  The 
commission  merchant  provided  him  with  a  special  curing  room,  packing 
facilities,  etc.  and  then  split  commissions  with  him.    The  head  of  the  firm 
stated  that  he  was  a  very  good  man  and  that  the  arrangements  were  mutually 
satisfactory. 

The  farmers'  Ilarket. 

Paris  also  has  a  farmers'  market  in  addition  to  the  commission 
merchants  in  the  Hallos,  and  in  the  surrounding  territory.    The  wide 
avenues  about  the  market  are  closed  to  vehicle  traffic  prior  to  0.00  a.m. 
each  day  and  divided  up  into  plots  which  are  allotted  farmers  who  bring  in 
their  produce  and  sell  from  the  pavement  to  small  shopkeepers  and  consumers* 

Each  farmer  pays  a  small  sum  for  a  license  and  each  day  as  he 
drives  In  is  assigned  to  a  certain "pavement  plot.     If  he  appears  regularly 
he  usually  Is  given  the  ssmo  position  each  day.     It  is  customary  to  unload 
the  produce  from  his  wagon  or  truck  so  that  the  avenues  are  quite  free  from 
vehicles,  the  goods  being  largely  delivered  on  the  backs  of  porters  to  the 
carts  and  barrows  of  the  market  buyers.    The-  concentration  of  the  farmers' 
market  with  the  wholesale  trade  in  moats,  fish  and  dairy  products,  together 
with  the  regular  fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  make  this  one  of  the  busiest 
markets  In  the  world. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  Paris  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  is 
the  vast  number  of  small  sales  and  the  comparatively  few  large  lot  sales. 
A  sale  equivalent  to  an  American  refrigerator  car-lot  is  practically  un- 
known in  Paris  trading.     This  is  a  very  important  point  when  thought  is 
given  to  the  handling  of  -American  fruits  in  this  great  city. 

The  Importer  is  not  a  ^  actor. 

This  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  merchants  in 
the  Halles  are  not  allowed  to  invest  their  money  in  their  supplies,  being 
held  strictly  to  a  commission  basis.    The  few  American  apples  seen  on  the 
market  wore  brought  in  by  a  broker  from  England.     It  was  stated  that  these 
were  shipped  to  him  on  consignment  by  an  ^glish  speculator.    The  broker 
took  firm  orderu  from  the  hotel  and  high  class  retail  trade,  linen 
shipments  wore  too  large  to  be  thus  placed  he  distributed  the  surplus  among 
his  wholesaler  friends  who  sold  them  on  commission  for  his  account. 
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Onc  largo  retailor  of  fancy  fruits  orders  grapefruit  and  American 
applos  in  fifty  "box  lots  from  lieu  York  connission  merchants,  cabling  his 
orders  and  having  then  delivered  over  the  Trench  ^Lino,  uracil  as  the  l<ew 
York  house  would  deliver  to  Patterson  or  Jersey  °ity. 

Practically  no  auction  sales  are  held  in  the  Paris  market. 
I  -^ay's  Trading 

Host  of  the  shipping  districts  from  which  Paris  receives  its 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  within  twenty  four  hours  shipping  tine.    Host. of 
the  arrivals  are  unloaded  fron  the  railway  cars  and  delivered  to  the  market 
during  the  night  hours  when  general  traffic  throughout  the  city  is  light. 
Earners  cone  in  during  the  early  norning  hours  and  take  their  allotted 
places  on  the  pavenont. 

Trading  starts  at  5.00  a.n.    Snail  shopkeepers  cone  with  their 
barrows  or  trucks  before  it  is  tine  to  open  their  shops.    The  streets  for 
bQocks  about  the  markets  are  filled  with  these  vehicles.    The  larger 
commission  merchants  have  their  o\;n  porters  and  deliver  purchases  to  the 
retailers'  carts  and  trucks. 

By  0.00  a.n.  the  avenues  are  cleared  of  the  farmers'  produce, 
but  trading  continues  within  the  wholesale  stores  and  the  Halles  until  11.00 
a.m.  after  which    it  stops,  and  cleaning  up  takes  place.    Prom  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  until  the  night  hours  is  a  period  of  quiet  when  most  of  the 
market  people  are  at  homo. 

Host  of  the  retailing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Paris  is  done 
through  snail  shops.    Outside  of  the  area  of  the  Halles  there  are  no 
regular  retail  market  centers.    It  does  happen,  however,  that  peddlers 
congregate  in  certain  districts  with  their  barrows  and  make  up  a  sort  of 
curb-side  street  market.    T^e  most  general  thing  is  to  find  tfcro^ghout  the 
city  one  or  two  fruit  and  vegetable  shops,  alongside  other  shops  handling 
meats,  fish,  dairy  produce  and  baked  stuffs.    The  housewife  or  servant 
goes  to  the  c orner  grocery  and  in  the  neighborhood  is  able  to  secure  all 
of  her  daily  perishable  supplies. 

Tlx;  retail  shops  observed  were  not  of  a  high  order.  Cabbages, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  occupied  the  major  part  of  the  shops  and 
spoiled  the  displays  of  fruits.    Pancy  fruit  shops  were  very  few  and 
assortments  were  not  choice.    The  retailing  of  fruits  in  P_ris  makes  the 
poorest  impression  of  any  city  yet  observed. 

ffeaand  and  Competition  in  Apples 

•Everyone  interviewed  stated  that  Paris'  requirements  in  pears  and 
apples  are  very  well  supplied  by  hone  production.    Apples  are  stored  in  the 
growers'  cellars  and  arrive  on  the  narket  until  April  when  strawberries  and 
other  fresh  fruits  start  to  arrive.    Pears  are  hold  in  cold  storage  and  are 
placed  on  the  narket  throughout  the  winter.    The  trade  does  not  recognize 
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Any  other  apples  as  being  superior  to  the  French  grown  products..  The 
opinion  of  these  in  England  familiar  with  French  apples  does  not  coin- 
cide with  this  however* 

Prices  of  French  apples  on  the  Paris  market  throughout  the  past 
season  indicate  that  such  apples  are  fairly  cheap.    Converting  the  prices 
quoted  per  100  kgs .  on  the  basis  of  40  pounds  net  per  box  at  the  current 
rates  of  exchange  the  following  prices  per  box  are  obtained  for  small  lots 
sold  to  the  retailer: 

November  and  December,  1924  $2.72 

January  ......  «.„<.«.  3.29 

February  •  ......•.••..».<>  °  ° .  4*00 

Uarch  »«•*••...,... .........    5 .25 

(Low  price  during  liarch,  $1.91.) 

The  principal  varieties  quoted  on  the  na  rket  throughout  the  season 
were  de  Cheix  and  Canada  Reinette.    Varieties  of  pears  offered  on  the 
narket  were  as  follows: 


August: 

September: 

October: 

November: 

December: 


January:  tm 
IiJarch: 


William  (Bartlett)  and  Louise  Boone; 

Louise  Boone,  Cornice,  Clergeau; 

Buerre  Magnif ique,  Buchesse,  Cornice, 
Clergeau; 

Buerre  I&gnif iq\s ,  Cornice,  Buerre 
d'Aremberg; 

Buerre  d'Aremberg,  Passe  Crassane, 
Doyenne  d 1 Hi  vre ; 

Passe  Crasfikce  and  Doyenne 
PrHivre 


It  is  stated  that  prior  to  January  1st  there  is  no  demand  what- 
ever for  American  apples  and  that  after  that  date  the  demand  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  French  crop.    These  opinions  will  be 
discussed  below. 


Paris  wants  a  bright  red  apple,  of  medium  size,  -  considerably 
larger  than  those  taken  by  the  English  narket.    At  the  present  tins  the 
limited  supply  coming  to  Paris  is  made  up  from  the  stocks  of  snail  sizes 
going  through  England  and  in  this  respect  does  not  meet  the  real  require- 
ments of  the  market.    The  French  taste  for  apples  calls  for  fruit  of  good 
quality  and  not  too  acid. 

Some  complr.nt  is  made  of  the  American  box  as  a  package  owing  to 
the  fact  that  much  fruit  arrives  badly  bruised,,  the  apples  being  "Almost 
square"  in  some  instances.    This  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  handling 
through  inexperienced  and  uncontrolled  hands  and  would  not  be  a  tonable 
criticism  if  the  fruit  was  exported  direct  to  Paris  under  proper  super- 
vision. 
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Begardloss  of  what  is  said  to  the  contrary  by  the  French 
trade,   it  doos  not  scon  that  the  apple  competition  in  Paris  is  of  a 
very  formidable  nature.    It  is  not  of  a  higher  standard  than  that 
observed  in  Berlin,  Hamburg  or  Copenhagen,  and  certainly  doos  not 
compare  with  the  high  class  Canadian  competition  that  has  for  years 
boon  encountered  in  the  British  markets. 

The  demand  for  fruit  in  France  is  probably  not  so  great  as  it  is 
in  the  more  northern  countries.    Fruit  is  not  eaten  for  breakfast,  or 
is  it  customarily  eaten  between  meals.     It  is  only  served  as  a  dessert 
after  the  heavier  meals  of  the  day  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer  work- 
ing people  imported  apples  cannot  be  afforded  for  this  purpose. 

It  seems  entirely  probable,  however,  that  there  is  a  potential 
demand  for  American  apples  in  Paris  that  might  be  expected  to  be  as 
groat  as  the  demand  now;  found  in  a  city  like  Copenhagen  or  Rotterdam. 
The  American  population  in  Paris  is  groat  enough  to  make  the  city's 
demand  for  American  apples  many  times  greater  than  the  present 
importations.     It  is  not  likely  that  the  potential  demand  will  actaally 
be  appreciated  for  a  long  tine  to  come  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  reach  it. 

Work       the  United  -"Vait  Company . 

Although  the  United  Fruit  Company  has  been  shipping  west 
Indian  bananas  to  ^urope  for  upv.-q.rds  of  thirty  years,  but  little  progress 
•..as  made  in  developing  on  outlet  for  the  fruit  in  Prance  by  use  of  the 
regular  channels  of  fruit  distribution.    The  .general  statement  was  made  to 
the  company  that  the  market  was  adequately  supplied  with  Canary  Island 
bananas  which  the  French  trade  considered  superior  to  the  West  Indian 
fruit,  although  the  latter  is  preferred  in  every  market  whore  it  is 
properly  placed  before  the  people. 

After  trying  to  handle  France  in  the  same  manner  that  other 
continental  countries  were  being  supplied  with  bananas,  and  not  getting 
satisfactory  results,  -'alders  &  Pyffes,  Ltd.  secured  property  on  the  out- 
shirts  of  Paris  and  in  1922  opened  a  large  banana  distributing  station 
with  modern  curing  and  packing  rooms .    A  policy  of  getting  the  fruit 
before  consumers  at  reasonable  prices  was  followed  energetically  the 
company  extending  its  organization  so  far  as  to  take  the  bananas  direct  to 
the  retailer  -here  necessary.    A  fleet  of  twelve  motor  trucks  is  employed 
and  propaganda  men  are  kept  continually  at  work  upon  the  retail  trade. 

The  results  of  those  efforts  are  very  noticeable.  Their 
bananas  are  in  evidence  in  all  of  the  retail  shops  of  Paris  as  v.ell  as  on 
the  hotel  and  restaurant  tables.    The  wholesale  trade  has  been  forced  to 
buy  their  fruit  through  its  being  popularized  with  the  consumer  and  retail 
trade.    American  apple  producers  are  facing  a  situation  in  France  that  seems 
identical  to  that  now  being  dealt  with  by  the  banana  interests. 
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Paris  ^ecoivos  its  Oranges  in  Bulk. 

Peris  receives  Its  oranges  from  Spain,  southern  -^rance,  Algeria 
and  Italy.    Spain  furnishes  "by  far  the  nos  t  important  part.    It  is 
stated,  that  90%  of  the  oranges  shipped,  to  Paris  are  bulk  shipments  in 
railway  cars.    In  this  way  an  advantage  Is  gained  in  the  saving  on 
packages  and  through  the  fact  that  "bulk  fruit  takes  a  lower  import  tax. 

A  heavy  proportion  of  the  bulk  orange  shipments  have  the  oranges 
wrapped  before  placing  the  fruit  in  the  railway  cars.    This  is  an 
example  of  the  extraordinary  care  that  is  taken  in  handling  Spanish  oranges, 
the  cars  are  lined  with  at raw  and  the  fruit  is  carefully  loaded  into  the 
cars.    Upon  arrival  in  Paris  the  oranges  are  removed  to  the  market  in 
boxes,  baskets  or  bags. 

The  most  popular  package  used  for  removing  the  oranges  to  the 
-market  is  a  stout  crate,  the  inside  measurements  of  which  are  23^'  x  14" 
x  13",  holding  a  minimum  of  30  kilos  (66  pounds)  of  oranges. 

The  fruit  is  sold  by  weight  In  tho  wholesale  trade.  During 
early  April  1925  Spanish  oranges  wore  selling  to  the  Paris  retail  trade 
at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  210  francs  per  100  kilos.    Considering  the 
gross  weight  of  a  72  pound  American  orange  package  as  net  v.  eight  this 
would  "be  equivalent  to  from  $3.09  to  O3«60  per  American  package  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange.    These  prices  v. ere  the  highest  noted  during 
the  entire  season.    The  prices  quoted  during  the  middle  of  each  month, 
stated  in  Francs  per  100  kilos,  were  as  follows: 


Nov. 

Jan. 

*eb. 

7  ~o  v» 

A"or . 

fs 

fs 

fs 

fs 

f  s 

fs 

Lot; 

160 

120 

110 

120 

160 

100 

High 

170 

150 

140 

140 

100 

210 

Converted  at  average  exchange  for  the  month  these  prices  were 
equivalent  to  the  following  prices  per  American  ..ypekage : 

ho  v.      ijegrp      Jan.      £ejg.       liar.      Apr . 

High  v2.70  $2.12  §1.94  $2.07  $2.71  $3.06 
Low  2.94        2.65        2.47      2.42        3.05  3.57 

Because  of  these  conditions  the  only  opening  seen  for  American 
oranges  in  France  is  for  a  very  limited  quantity  of  fancy  fruit  during 
the  summer  season. 

Grapefruit  for  the  American  Tourists. 

The  wholesale  trade  of  Paris  was  very  pessimistic  about  the 
possibilities  for  marketing  grapefruit  in  their  city.    A  small  quantity 
is  coming  to  Paris,  partially  from  Unglish  ports  and  partially  from 
Bew  York.      It  is  seen  scattered  about  the  city  in  the  fancy  fruit  shops, 


but  dealers  state  that  it  is  brought  in  mostly  for  the  American 
tourists  and  residents.    They  state  that    now  oat  in.;;  habits  v.  ill  have 

to  be  developed  in  the  French  people  before  a  volume  of  consumption  can 
be  expected.    Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  wholesale  fruit  trade  in  Paris 
the  extension  of  the  market  for  grapefruit  in  this  city  is  going  to 
meet  with  a  great  deal  more  trade  resistance  than  in  British  centers. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  the  fancy  fruit  retailers  are  order- 
ing their  supplies  direct  from  how  York  wholesalers.    Certain  of  the 
brokers  of  colonial  products  bring  supplies  from  England  for  the  hotel 
trade.    Before  American  grapefruit  growers  can  hope  to  develop  a  market 
of  any  importance  in  the  large  French  cities  a  great  deal  will  have  to  be 
done  along  educational  lines  and  even  then  prospects  are  not  encouraging. 
A  minor  stop  in  this  direction  would  be  to  keep  regular  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  the  wholesale  trade  regardless  of  taking  a  loss  during  a  few  years. 
It  seems  certain  that  no  headway  can  be  made  unless  the  retail  trade  is 
furnished  with  fruit  of  good  eating  quality  at  a  reasonable  price.  At 
the  present  time  wholesale  supplies  are  neither  arriving  freely  nor  sell- 
ing cheaply. 

Selling  Costs  and  iraty. 

There  is  no  standard  commission  charge  among  the  commission 
merchants  of  Paris,  the  rate  being  arrived  at  by  arrangement  betveen  them 
and  their  shipping  clients.    The  usual  rate  varies  from  B%  to  10%. 
Profits  are  not  made  on  handling  charges  as  is  the  case  in  other  European 
cities. 

Apples  are  subject  to  a  French  duty  of  Prs.  2.5  per  100  kgs. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  Frs.  5  per  100  kgs.,  and 
to  a  tax  in  Paris  of  IPrs.  15  per  100  kgs.    Pi  goring  the  franc  at  5.2  cts  the 
duty  on  apples  is  equivalent  to  6  cts  per  100  lbs,  that  on  citrus  fruits 
to  12  cts  per  100  lbs,  and  the  Parisian  tax  on  the  latter  to  35  cts. 

The  transportation  charges  botv.een  seaboard  and  Paris  amount  to 
tfrs.  12  per  100  kgs  (about  20  cts  per  100  lbs).  Transportation  between 
Southampton  and  Paris  amounts  to  Frs.  27.5  per  100  kgs.   (66  cts  per  100  lbs) 

Suggestions  on  the  Bevelopmcnt  of  the  Paris  Market. 

Tke  general  sitLiation  in  Paris  warrants  American  apple  producers 
spending  some  energy  in  the  development  of  the  market.    At  the  present 
time  the  regular  channels  of  distribution  are  such  as  to  discourage  any 
of  our  apple  shipping  agencies  from  trying  to  establish  connections.  A 
beginning  should  be  made  during  the  coming  season  at  building  up  the 
right  connections.    Efforts  should  be  made  to  determine  the  season  dur- 
ing which  Parisian  consumer s  will  buy  American  apples  as  well  as  the 
actual  varieties  and  sizes  that  they  prefer.    At  the  same  time  the 
interest  of  French  distributing  agents  shoiild  be  aroused  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  developing  this  line  of  trade. 
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Grapcfruit  does  not  require  quite  the  sarao  treatment,  licnrover, 
sinco  all  French  people  know  v&at  apples  are  rhoroas  grapefruit  is  practic 
ally  an  unknov.n  article.    Until  grapefruit  grovvors  have  the  neans  to 
invest  in  an  educational  campaign  but  little  can  be  done  other  than  to 
keep  good  quality  fruit  in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  the  tost  corfimission 
merchants  during  as  much  of  the  season  as  possible.     It  -will  be  necessary 
to  furnish  this  fruit  on  a  consignment  basis. 


ZjJwIIT  £211  OH. 
Specialist  in  ^'oicign  llarketing. 


